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NOTES OF THE 


WEEK. 


The confusion of voices upon the fiscal issue on the 
Mr. Balfour, in his 
second speech at Manchester, pronounces that the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party, “certainly the Conservative 
and Unionist Government,” is, as a party and Government, 
ia favour of Fiscal Reform. There are many “ weaker 
brethren,” but which are the weaker brethren Mr. Balfour 
does not pretend to determine. “ Who pretender is and 
who is King, God bless us all, that’s quite another thing.” 
And almost in the moment of pronouncing himself a fiscal 
reformer, and so apparently moving in the direction of 
Protection, Mr. Balfour backs down with regard to fiscal 
union with the colonies. Far from having advanced in the 
direction of thinking that fiscal union is the method of 
drawing closer to the colonies, he has now “somewhat 
changed his opinion,” in the contrary sense. If one tries 
desperately to piece all this together into some kind of 
meaning, it appears to indicate Retaliation as an alternative 
to colonial Preference. But it is encouraging to turn from 
all this vagueness to the perfectly clear and decisive de- 
liverance of the Duke of Devonshire in his letter to Mr. 
Chamberlain of January 2. “ The differences between us are 
certainly not less vital or urgent as questions of practical 
politics than those which separated us from Mr. Gladstone 
in 1886.” Such an utterance is one of those turning points 
from which political movements date. 


Ministerial side does not decrease. 


- 





An incident of the Norwich election illustrates very 
vividly the difficulties of the Protectionists in the matter of 
taxing manufactured imports. It appears that there are 
several firms in the City who do a large trade, employing 
hundreds of hands in the manufacture of wire netting and 
corrugated iron, and the bulk of their raw material con- 
sists of iron-wire and sheets from the Continent. Now it 
will be remembered that in his Liverpool speech Mr. 
Chamberlain said : 

I remember great wireworks at Manchester, and there are 
great wireworks in other parts of the country. But here is 

a curious contrast, a most impressive contrast. Twenty-five 

years ago Warrington alone, one single town alone, exported 

more wire than the whole make of wire in Germany; and 
now Germany exports more wire than the whole make of 

England. 

As a matter of fact this statement was as incorrect as that 





of Mr. Chamberlain’s illustrations with regard to “ruined 
industries,” inasmuch as the Warrington wire industry has 
flourished of late years owing to the importation of cheaper 
raw material from Germany than is obtainable by the 
German wire-makers. Apparently, however, the prospect 
of the partial exclusion of foreign wire is occasioning much 
searching of heart at Norwich, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
been appealed to to solve the problem. But he can only 
assure the Norwich manufacturers that the Tariff Commis- 
sion will arrange everything satisfactorily. “ A provision,” 
he says, “is made for contingencies in every foreign tariff.” 
This, again, is not true. Mr. Chamberlain ought to be 
aware that the agitation of the German manufacturers in 
regard to what is known as the Veredlung-verkehr—that is 
to say, the further manufacture of one class of manufac- 
tured goods into another class—is unceasing. 


In his speech at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain was much 
exercised about the entrances and clearances of the ship- 
ping in British ports and the greater rapidity of the ad- 
vance of foreign shipping as compared with our own. The 
Accounts of Trade and Navigation recently published by 
the Board of Trade for 1902 do not show anything to justify 
the alarm which Mr. Chamberlain expressed. The follow- 
ing are the figures of shipping engaged in our foreign trade 
for the last three years: 

Entered (with cargoes). 


British. Foreign. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1901 ... 24,654,925 11,682,910 36,337,835 
1902 ... 25,800,665 12,103,648 37,904,313 
1903 ... 27,448,501 12,454,516 39,903,017 

Cleared (with cargoes). 

British. Foreign. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1901 ... 28,301,102 15,016,603 43,317,705 
1902 ... 29,534,708 15.267,380 44,802,088 
1903... 31,316,424 16,083,542 47,399,966 


So that comparing 1903 with 1gor the entrances for Bri- 
tish ships with cargoes have increased 2,793,576 tons and 
foreign entrances have increased 771,606 tons. In clear- 
ances British shipping has advanced in the same period by 
3,015,322 tons and foreign by 1,066,939 tons. Not only 
is the actual increase greater, but the proportionate increase 
is also in our favour. Between 1901 and 1903 British 
entrances improved by 11-3 per cent. and foreign by only 
6.6 percent. In the same period the clearances of British 
vessels with cargoes increased 10.5 per cent. and foreign 
vessels only 7 percent. So that in every way the advantage 
has been on our side, and another of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
alarms has proved itself to be without foundation. 





The Christmas holidays, or perhaps his correspondence 
with the Duke of Devonshire, has not improved Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s controversial temper. To Mr. Asquith’s crush- 
ing and repeated exposures of his fallacies, he can only 
reply that Mr. Asquith is a lawyer. To those who point 
out the absurdity of his taking jewellery as an instance of 
a trade crushed by foreign competition, he has only to say 
that one of his critics has a foreign name. Other opponents 
are ridiculed for having the temerity to suggest that 
our industry would be all the better for a little expansion 
of technical education. All this padding, which is in the 








worst possible taste, occupies a considerable part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech. When we come to matters of sub- 
stance we are interested to find that Mr. Chamberlain at 
last feels the desirability of making some reply on the 
question of the jewellery trade. He first tells us that 
the figures that he gave were absolutely correct, and that 
nobody has attempted to deny them. But he has forgotten. 
One of his statements was that our exports to foreign 
countries were falling off, while our exports to the colonies 
were increasing. This statement was at once shown to 
be inaccurate, the fact being that foreign countries in- 
creased their purchases in 1902 by £11,837 as compared 
with 1900, while our British possessions decreased their 
purchases by £7,221. 

Forgetful of this point, he proceeds to the even more 
damaging case of the Morocco jewellery. Let us 
recall the facts. It was pointed out that there was 
an increase in our imports of jewellery during 1902 of 
£105,954. It was shown by Mr. W. H. Dickinson 
that of this total no less than £101,130 came from 
Morocco, and therefore, whatever its significance, had 
nothing to do with that competition of the great industrial 
countries with which Mr. Chamberlain is always endea- 
vouring to frighten us. But this was not all. The matter 
was followed up by Sir John Brunner, who showed that 
the whole of this alarming importation was due to a casual 
visit of a jeweller to Algiers who travelled in Morocco and 
collected £101,000 worth of jewellery, “the stones ill- 
cut and the setting only worth melting up,” the result being 
that almost the whole of this importation, which was to 
prove the destruction of the English jewellery trade by 
foreign competition, consisted of a mass of barbaric jewels, 
purchased and brought to be recut and reset in this 
country. This Mr. Chamberlain alludes to as a “slight 
fact that I was not aware of,” but this slight fact that he 
was not aware of entirely disposes of this part of his case, 
and he describes it in a truly characteristic manner by 
saying that a “portion of the official returns was due to 
Morocco jewellery.” By a portion he means £101,000 out 
of £105,000. We are quite content to take this as a 
sample of the portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s statements 
which has been exploded, and a residual 4 percent. or less 
as the portion that remains true, but we cannot agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain that the “exposure” is absolutely irrele- 
vant to the argument. 





Mr. Chamberlain is naturally displeased with official 
statistics. His Commission is, as he says, “the most re- 
markable representation of British trade and industry that 
has ever been put together.” Does it contain no foreign 
names ? Does this most remarkable representation of 
British trade and industry contain a single representative 
of the working classes? Be that as it may, he presses 
the inquiry upon us as “ the more necessary because of the 
defects of our national statistics.” That, he is good 
enough to say, is “ not the fault of the officials.” Certainly 
not. It is the fault of the facts which inexorably prove 
that Free Trade makes for the diffusion of prosperity, that 
wages are higher, the cost of living lower, production 
cheaper, industries more expansive in a Free Trade nation 
than in its Protectionist rivals. For these defects in national 
statistics Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission is instituted 
to supply the flawless Protectionist statistics. But when 
he takes the case of his jewellery figures to illustrate 
statistical defects he is surely grasping the sword by the 
point, for nowhere have his own statistics been more relent- 
lessly exposed. 


On the larger point of the success of Protectionist 
nations in excluding British goods, Mr. Chamberlain boldly 
reasserts an exploded statement. It is not likely, he says, 


that the great nations like France, Germany, and the 
United States, who had set up before themselves “as a 
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definite policy that British goods should be shut out of 
their markets, it is not likely that they would fail, and 
they have not failed. They have shut out British goods, 
and now nothing comes fo these foreign countries except 
items, odds and ends of articles which have some speciai 
ground of preference.” What are the facts? Our total 
exports to the principal Protected countries, as given in 
the Board of Trade Memoranda, have not decreased but 
increased, as the following table shows : 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUF OF EXPORTS. 
Million £. 
ei &8°5 


1875-1879 

1885-1889 92°0 
1895-1899 me es 94:7 
1900-1902 (two years) ... 104-2 


When Mr. Chamberlain speaks of exports, however, he 
perhaps means exports of manufactured articles. These 
have been given separately for different countries for the 
last thirteen years, and if we compare the first four years 
of that period with the last four we find that exports to 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland have increased by 
4.2 millions, or 14 per cent. ; to Russia by 2.3 millions, or 
47 per cent. ; to Italy by .3 million, or 9 per cent. ; while 
they have fallen off by 5.0 millions, or 23 per cent., to the 
United States, and by .3 million, or 3 per cent., to France. 
It is, then, only to a single country of all the Protected 
group that there has been a substantial decline, while 
speaking generally there is an increase to Protected foreign 
countries as there is to the rest of the world. 





Still less true is it to say that nothing goes to these 
foreign countries except items, odds and ends of articles. 
On the contrary, if we take the countries specially named 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the United States, France, and Ger- 
many, with which we always have to reckon Belgium and 
Holland, a rough computation shows that in each case the 
bulk of our exports of manufactured goods is in a few large 
exports of leading articles of manufacture such as cotton, 
jute, linen, machinery, iron, and steel. Taking these six 
groups alone we find that of the total £19,467,000 
manufactured exports to the United States no less than 
£,13,633,000 are accounted for. The same group accounts 
for over £17,000,000 of the £30,000,000 of manufactures 
exported to Germany, Belgium, and Holland, and over 
£,5,200,000 of the £10,200,000 exported to France. We 
fancy the British manufacturers would somewhat regret to 
find these items and odds and ends cut off from their trade. 


For more than three months the textile operatives of 
Crimmitschau, in Saxony, have maintained their struggle in 
face of a general lock-out on the part of the employers. 
The bulk of the operatives are married women, who work 
eleven hours a day, and the demands of the workers are a 
reduction of working hours to ten and a slight increase in 
wages. The struggle has now resolved itself into a trial 
of strength between the German employers and their work- 
people, both sides receiving liberal financial assistance. 
It is significant that the contention of the employers is that 
with their Italian and Austrian competitors paying from 
56 to 74 per cent. lower wages than are paid at Crimmit- 
schau a further reduction of hours is impossible. While, 
however, it is in Protectionist countries that the workers 
are thus ground down, the Frankfurter Zeitung points out 
that in Free Trade England the textile workers are infinitely 
better off : 

If anyone should maintain that by reason of inter- 
national competition the ten-hour day is too short, to such 
we can only reply: In xngland the textile operatives have 
long enjoyed a much shorter working day than ten hours, and 
England has no Protective tariff. We come here to another 
and not yet sufficiently considered aspect of the matter, pro- 
bably the most interesting. ‘Protection of the national 
labour”’ is an old party cry, that has already enabled Bis- 
marck to carry through his reactionary commercial policy. 
Often enough was it pointed out that this protection of the 
national labour would never be extended to the national 
labourer, who, by the free importation of Galician, Rus- 
sian, and other workmen, were injured, and are still in- 
jured, without the smallest compunction by the protect:d 
interests. But in the Crimmitschau case the “ protection 
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of national labour”’ has a special side. The German iex- 
tile employers, especially the spinners, enjoy an excep- 
tional tariff. When they lock out their operatives who de- 
mand a ten hours’ day—that is to say, far less than the 
spinners in Free Trade England have long carried through 
—and when our German textile workers receive a far lower 
wage than their comrades in Free Trade England (with 
regard to which Cnamberlain’s Blue-book instructs us in 
detail), where remains, then, a trace of the justification for 
the “ protection of the national labour,” for a tariff for 
the benefit of the German textile industry ? 
The Frankfurter insists that since, quite superfluously, 
the Central Union of German Employers has declared its 
interests at one with those of the Crimmitschau factory 
owners, the Opposition in the Reichstag ought immediately 
to demand the abolition of the duties on textiles. “ That 
would be the right answer to the struggle of the textile 
employers against the ten-hour day.” It is satisfactory 
to find that German opinion is awakening to the fact that 
Protection for the capitalist does not mean Protection for 
the working man. 





The consumers of tinplate in Germany, groaning under 
the intolerable exactions of the Tinplate Syndicate, have 
combined to fight the combination by importing plates 
from England. According to a communication issued by 
the Union of Tinplate Consumers, this step has been 
determined upon “in order to give a practical proof that 
the German tinplate industry is not compelled to bow to 
the caprices of the syndicates.” It appears that the chief 
use to which the tariff has been put by the tinplate manu- 
facturers is to exact excessive prices from the home con- 
sumer by means of a ring of the protected interests, which, 
according to the Union of Tinplate Consumers, “has in- 
jured the entire development of the tinplate consuming 
industries.” To combat this state of things it has been 
resolved to establish a central agency for the purchase of 
British tinplate for the requirements of the trade. In the 
course of a conference on the subject which has just been 
held at Berlin it was pointed out that the German produc- 
tion of tinplate only accounted for about 4o per cent. of 
the total home consumption, so that the effect of the tariff 
is to place a variety of important industries entirely at the 
mercy of a small group of tinplate manufacturers. 


PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 


N R. BALFOUR'S speech at Manchester will some- 

what abate the enthusiasm of those who hold 
that the Protectionist movement is sweeping the 
country and has already engulfed the whole of the 
Conservative Party in its flowing tide. Looking at 
the matter frankly from the point of view of the 
party leader rather than of the national statesman, 
Mr. Balfour, in the interests of Conservative ‘nion, 
preaches hesitation, caution, and delay. He is all for 
“fiscal reform.” He applauds those who spread “ sound 
an moderate opinions ” about fiscal union, but he implores 
them “ not to force the pace,” and even to make the effort 
of remembering “ that they are fallible.” All this is singu- 
larly tepid—we can hardly call it a cold-douche to the 
aspirations of the Tariff Reformers, that would be too 
strong a term. It is the thinnest possible stream of the most 
tepid possible water by which Mr. Balfour seeks to quench 
the biggest of blazes. As to his own economic views, they 
remain as unsound as ever, and although we may be grati- 
fied to find that he is acting, for what his ineffectual efforts 
are worth, as a drag upon the wheel, we cannot trust him 
to resist the Protectionist proposals at any point. His 
attitude is still substantially that of last September; the 
objection of the British people to the taxation of their 
food is still “an error and a prejudice”; it has to be taken 
into account by a leader concerned for party unity because 
it is “an error and a prejudice very deeply rooted in their 
traditions, very close to the convictions of a large number 
of their people.” It is in these respects precisely on a level 
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With the Protectionist sentiment of Canada and the other 
colonies, and the special difficulty which Mr. Balfour finds 
about fiscal union is that to accomplish it we should have to 
overcome an error and a prejudice on both sides—the 
colonial prejudice against the free importation of British 
manufactures, and the British prejudice against the taxa- 
tion of food. Mr. Balfour, who puts these two objections 
on a level fogether as equally errors and equally prejudices, 
complains i. the same speech that he is regarded as a Pro- 
tectionist. | He proves the soundness of his Free Trade 
views by classing opposition to the worst kind of Protec- 
tion as an error of the same kind and degree as Protection 
itself. 

If Mr. Balfour will reflect upon the effect of such phrases 
as these upon the minds of those who are more concetned 
for the interests of British commerce than for the unity of 
any political party, he may be able to understand why they 
are apt to shake their heads when, as an alternative policy 
to that of Mr. Chamberlain, he brings forward his own 
favoured scheme of Retaliation in the interests of Free 
Trade. We all admit the abstract possibility that Retalia- 
tion might be adroitly used by a convinced Free Trader as 
a temporary expedient to abate foreign tariffs, but ex- 
perience has shown that such an application of this 
weapon is in practice much more likely to force the 
Government which uses it further and further on to the 
path of Protection, and however much Free Traders were 
inclined to recognise a case for its application in any par- 
ticular contingency, they would demand as a preliminary 
that the Minister who put it in force should give undeniable 
proofs of his Free Trade principles. Mr. Balfour, with his 
ambiguities and uncertainties, with his faint reprobation of 
Protection, and his decisive condemnation of essential por- 
tions of the Free Trade doctrine as errors and prejudices, 
is the very last man into whose hands Free Traders would 
willingly commit a weapon which might so readily be 
turned against themselves. 

Thankful for small mercies, we are glad that Mr. Balfour 
does not in the polished slang of the Protectionist move- 
ment announce himself as a “ whole-hogger,” but we cannot 
in his speech find any indication of a permanent and assured 
resistance to Protectionism. His opinions, confused and 
fluctuating as they are, resemble a sliding morass in which 
there is nowhere a point of firm ground. If he seeks to go 
slowly, it will be that he may carry those who continue to 
act with him the more surely towards the predestined end 
to which a stronger and mie resolute than he points the 
way. 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE AT CARDIF?. 

Lanour CHARGES UPON BRITISH MANUFACTURERS. ; 

Retaliation had been defended on the ground that the foreign 
manufacturer was free from labour charges to which the British 
manufacturer was exposed. Mr. Chamberlain had declared, at 
Leeds, that the foreign manufacturer was free from an 11 per 
cent. charge which fell on the manufacturer of the United 
Kingdom for workmen’s compensation. Our German rivals nad 
a system which was far wider than our own; but, owing to the 
adoption of a partial contribution by the workman, it was too 
different from ours to make comparison possible. The French 
had the same principle that we had, but they gave to the work- 
man a larger share of compensation, based on the earnings and 
paid by the employer, in cases of permanent incapacity than we 
gave. France and Germany, if we maintained our labour laws, 
were about to put pressure on Belgium and Italy to enforce theirs, 
but he had always been willing to accept the need for action in 
this matter in extreme cases. He was ready to join with France 
and Germany in excluding Belgian goods, or certain classes of 
Belgian goods, if Belgium would not yield to the pressure which 
was to be brought to bear upon her to enforce her labour laws. 
The whole argument for retaliation, on labour grounds, against 
the foreigner was far weaker than the French or German argu. 
ment, which we had always ridiculed, for Protection against us 
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on the ground that they had, and we had not, the conscription 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his Liverpool speech, said: “ The foreigner 
16 not so scrupulous, and conducts his work without any of those 
conditions.” It had now been shown that the argument told the 
other way, and that the distinction which could be drawn hy 
regarding, not the general conditions of trade but the labour 
conditions only, had, in the case of France, Germany, and the 
best of the United States, all but ceased to exist. —(January 8.) 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND THE RESTAURAN' 
KEEPERS. 

The Tariff Commission was exclusively composed of Protec- 
tiouists, and three-fourths of the members were connected with 
trades which would be benefited by the scheme. Now, he 
wanted to ask the consumers, in colloquial language, ‘‘ How are 
you going to take it? Are you going to take it lying 
down ?” (Cries of “ No!”) The enormous proportion 
of food which the members of that Association sup- 
plied came from abroad, and they would have to pay a tax of 
5 per cent., to which must be added the 10 per cent. on the 
plaut which they used in their business, and most of which 
came from abroad. How were they going to compensate them- 
selves ? He did not think they could charge more to the con- 
sumer, for the cost of living would go up, as it did in every 
Protectionist country. The other day he said, “* For the work- 
man the key of the whole situation is more employment.” That, 
however, was a truncated message. It was only half the truth, 
so he (Lord George) would add the words, “‘ without diminish- 
ing by Protective tariffs the purchasing power of his wages,” 
and then the message to workmen would be complete. Fiscal re- 
formers shunned the Board of Trade Blue-book like the plague, 
but what did it show ? It showed that in the last twenty-five 
years the rise in wages in this country had been 12 per cent , 
while the fall in the price of food had been over 4o per cent. 
Lord Goschen, who spoke with unexampled authority upon all 
questions of Tariff exchange, had asked that if Germany, under 
its Protection system, had prospered so well, why had there been 
such an increase in the consumption of horseflesh by the work- 
ing classes of Germany ? An endeavour had been made to deny 
that assertion or to explain it away, but without success. At 
any rate, no one could say that the manufacture of 
horseflesh into food for human ‘beings was at present a known 
industry here. When hastily pushing forward their fiscal 
methods, would fiscal reformers say that horse and dog sausage 
factories under their new system would be established in tais 
country ? (Laughter and cheers.)—(January 11.) 


MR. BALFOUR AT MANCHESTER. 
Reasons AGAINST THE Corn Tax RESTATED. 


I do not in any way repent me of the advice I gave at Shef- 
field; and I will give you two reasons, or two kinds of reasons 
I ought to say, for the attitude which I then adopted. The first 
of these reasons is based upon the very character of the policy. 
Remember that though the policy of fiscal union with the colo- 
nies is the greater half of fiscal reform, still it is the more diffi- 
cult of the two, because to carry it to a _ successful 
issue you have to command the assent of two great 
and free communities — of this country and Canada -— 
to take Canada as an example of all our colonies; 
and in appealing to those two great publics you have to ask 
each to give up what I think is an error, a prejudice, but an error 
and a prejudice very close to the convictions of a large num- 
ber of their people; for you have to ask this country to s1b- 
mit to a taxation of foodstuffs which, even if small, is taxa- 
tion of foodstuffs. You have to ask Canada or any other 
British colony to make some exceptions to their general prin- 
ciple of hostile tariffs directed against the whole world, includ- 
ing the mother country. Now, there is no hope of bringing that 
policy y to a successful issue unless you carry with you the con- 
science, the intellect, and the convictions of both the popuia- 
tions concerned. That is no new opinion of mine. I made a 
speech in May to a great deputation which waited upon me in 
connection with the repeal of the shilling duty on corn. I then 
pointed out to the deputation that a tax on food, I was con- 
vinced, would never be tolerated by this country; that even a 
small duty would never be tolerated as a mere fiscal and financial 
expedient; that it was too open to misrepresentation; that there 
were gentlemen who are quite prenired to misrepresent it, and 
that I did not believe that with our traditions on the subject of 
the Corn Laws and of the fights that then rent society in twain 
it would be possible, as a mere fiscal expedient, to make that a 
permanent part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s armament ; 
but I said if a tax on food is to be the essential element in some 
wider scheme of Imperial union, if it is to be looked at rot 
merely by itself and for itself, but as part of a great Imperial 
idea, then, when the conscience and intellect of the country taxe 
that view, then, and not till then, you may have a small tax on 
food as part of your permanent system. These opinions I still 
hold.—(January 11.) 

AN ALTERNATIVE METHOD OF IMPERIAL UNITY. 

I have, on more than one occasion within the last three years, 
expressed the opinion that what I may call a closer organic and 
constitutional union with the colonies was, so far as I could 
see at the present time, impracticable, and that a closer union, 
if we were to attain it, must be looked for in the 
direction of fiscal union. I expressed the opinion, I 
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om. in =6©1go2z, and J certainly expressed it last 
ear. | have somewhat changed my opinion. I _ stil 
hold to all that I have said upon the nature of fiscal union 
with the colonies, could it be attained, if we are fortunate 
enough to attain it; but I am not sure now that it is the only 
direction in which closer union may be sought. (Cheers.) 
Because though in a very small and very humble way at pre- 
sent, I do think that something has been done within the last 
two months to utilise for this’ purpose an Institution which, 
in its new form at all events, is of very recent growth, which 1s 
still in process of development, and which, I think, is likely 
to take—I do not wish to put it too high—I do believe is 
likely to bear a very useful part in the future work of this 
Empire—that is, the new Committee on Impcrial Defence.- 
(January 12.) 


MR. CHAMBERLaIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Our Foreign Exrorts—‘“* Opvs AND ENDs.” 

What I allege first, and it has not been and cannot be dis- 
proved, applied to the jewellery trade, but it applies to every 
other trade in the country, I believe, ‘without exception. It 1s 
that in the last twenty or "thirty years in the lifetime of most 
of those present our trade with the foreign countries with pro- 
tective tariffs has diminished or remained stationary. They 
have shut out British goods, and now nothing goes to those 
foreign countries except items, odds and ends of articles which 
have some special ground of preference. 


THE COTTON TRADE 
FISCAL POLICY. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. 

In the cotton trade, while there are some merchants and 
a few manufacturers who favour some change in our fiscal 
system, the great bulk of the trade, spinners, manufacturers, 
and merchants, are Free Traders, whilst the operatives have 
definitely committed themselves to a Free Trade policy. 
Amongst those connected with the trade few have a wider 
connection, or touch the industry at more points, than Mr. 
W. Tattersall, the secretary of the Cotton Employers’ . -so- 
ciation and of several other organisations connected with 
the trade. Meeting him in Manchester shortly after the 
recent panic occasioned by the reported shortage of cotton, 
1 seized the opportunity to obtain his views on the ques- 
tions which are now agitating the trade. 

“How would a tax on imported manufactured goods 
affect the cotton trade ?” I asked. 

‘A tax would be a serious handicap, increasing the cost 
ol production. It would increase the cost of all kinds of 
mill stores. ‘The cost of the people’s food would be in- 
creased, and the cotton trade has had such a poor 
time recently that it cannot afford to pay higher 
wages. During the long period of short time there has 
been no proposal to reduce wages. In_ the 
United States wages have been reduced, a reduction of 10 
per cent. having been made in the Northern States. ‘The 
cost of production is lower in the Southern States than in 
the North, but there they have child-labour and other things 
that are very deplorable ; things that would not be tolerated 
it Lancashire.” 

“What was the cause of the recent slack times you have 
had ?” 

“There has been a scarcity of cotton, and manipulators 
have taken advantage of that, but for years back there has 
been a growing gambling spirit in raw cotton, not only iu 
America but in Egypt. There has been gambling in 
Liverpool as well as in Alexandria and New York. At the 
beginning of December there were frightful fluctuations 
owing to a Bureau report which is now discredited. Since 
that time the trade has been very unsettled and, in the 
American markets especially, fluctuations have been great, 
the net results being that cotton prices rule considerably 
higher than for several years past, and that the operatives 
will once more be placed on short time.” 

“ Much of this gambling is due to dealing in futures, is it 
not ?” 

“That is so. Originally the dealing in futures was the 
legitimate way of covering. The spinner sold his yarn for 
three months ahead and had not capital to lay in a stock, so 
ks covered himself in this way by buying for future de- 
livery.’ 
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“jlave you much competition in the cotton trade ?” 

“Practically we are not subject to any serious foreign 
competition except in the trade to Shanghai. ‘The United 
States is sending goods to China, mostly coarse materials, 
drills, etc., for which she has made a market. Up to six or 
nine months ago we were unduly handicapped in this trace. 
The freights from New York to Shanghai were distinctly 
lower than from Liverpool to Shanghai, so that the cost of 
the cloth was higher from Liverpool. We represented this 
matter to the Holt line of steamers. I had to do with this. 
We had not only operatives, but employers, chambers cf 
commerce, and corporations represented in the matter, with 
the result that the company has revised our rates and that 
handicap is removed, and we are watching to see how we 
shall get on. 

“Most of the continental nations have developed indus- 
trially while there has been peace in Europe, so that 
we do not send so much to them. Take Italy for instance. 
We are sending scarcely anything to Italy because she is 
now making what she requires, and she is sending out yarns 
to Roumania and the Levant to compete with us. — But 
none of these countries send to India. Of the percentage of 
our total cotton cloth shipments, 40 per cent. goes to India, 
and there is no outside competition ; there are only the mills 
in the country. Fortunately in the protected countries the 
cost of making is much higher than with us, and this 
hampers them, in spite of lower wages. 

“ People seldom speak of India, but we must draw atten- 
tion to this point; India must be a Free ‘Trade country. 
When the cotton duties’ agitation was on I was the general 
secretary for the Lancashire people. We said there must 
be no Protection so far as the Bombay mills were concerned. 
If there were an import duty there must be an excise duty 
on all goods made in India. Now, if England became a 
protective country, how could we prevent India becoming 
a protective country also ? If they asked for their cotton 
mills to be protected with their other industries, how could 
we reply ? If India were protected, it would be a blow to 
Lancashire. It would stop half Lancashire if India made 
het own goods. The 4o per cent. of total shipments is an 
average figure ; it varies, and is sometimes as Ligh as 42 per 
cent.” 

What action America might take with regard to the cutton 
trade if we instituted preferential tariffs Mr. Tattersall did 
not know. While the United States could not impose an ex- 
port duty at present, they might alter their law, and he 
thought they would be justified in doing anything. 

Of the widely spread ramifications and extent of our ex- 
port cotton trade few outside the trade form any conception. 
The following table gives the quantities of manufactured 
cotton goods exported during the year 1902 : 

Yards. Yards. 


Germany ... 70,176,900 Peru 36,121,300 
Holland 52,826,800 Chili 52,902,100 
Belgium ..- 61,379,400 Brazil 128,251,200 
France... 21,328,200 Uruguay 38,988,500 


Portugal, Azores, Argentine 


and Madeira 32,695,300 Republic 103,944,700 
Italy ee «- 6,158,200 Gibraltar and 
Austria-Hungary... _ 2,119,700 Malta 11,220,200 
Greece . ° .« 46,975,200 British West 
Turkey... ..- 371,397,500 Africa 72,945,900 
Algeria & Morocco 68,310,600 British South 
Foreign West Africa 83,634,300 

Africa «» 45,273,000 British East 
Persia P .. 31,474,700 Indies 1,932,958,100 


Dutch East Indies. 167,510,200 Burmah ...  ... . 63,360,700 
Philippine Islands.. 40,470,500 Strait Settlements 106,414,200 
China, including Australia ... ... 132,194,100 


Hongkong . 574,773,000 New Zealand 33,506,500 
Japan om -- 109,116,400 Canada F 48,343,200 
United States of British West 

America... ... 69,684,900 Indies and 
Foreign West Guiana... ... 55,328,500 

Indies ... -. 68,769,300 Other countries... 200,291,300 
Mexico ... .-» 27,648,400 —_-— —. 
Columbia... 43,405,400 Total... ... 5,330,724,700 
Venezuela 21,723,700 


Besides this, we exported 167,482,100 lb. of cotton yarn. 
It is small wonder that those engaged in the industry do not 
regard favourably proposals which, if they fulfilled the 
dreams of their author, could only hamper this vast export 
trade both by cutting off the imports by which it :s paid for 
and by increasing cost of production. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRADE 
IN 1903. 





The monthly Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation 
for December last, just issued by the Board of Trade, con- 
tain a summary of the figures for the whole year 1903, 
in comparison with the two preceding years. ‘The figures 
give no kind of support whatever to those who are pre- 
claiming the evil state on which British industries have 
fallen. In every respect 1993 has been a record year. We 
set out first the figures of imports and exports for the last 
three years : 

Year. Imports c.i.. Exports f.o.b. 
(including bullion and specie). 


1901 oes £521.990,198 £347,664 ,268 
1902 or £528,391,274 £349,238 779 
1903 was £542,906,325 £360,457,316 


The total of the year’s trade is then over £903,000,000, 
or £25,000,000 more than any previous year. 

As compared with the preceding years, imports show an 
increase of fourteen and a haif millions over 1902 and 
twenty millions over 1901. When these increases are 
examined in detail they are found to be almost entirely in 
food and raw materials. ‘The increase in imports of 1903 
over those of the previous year is made up as follows: 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... ate ae pas «. £8,102,099 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured... £4,512,240 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured £2,179,215 

(The group called miscellaneous has declined to 
4,278,503.) In regard to the first group, it is noteworthy 
that tobacco has fallen by £1,600,000, and dutiable 
articles of drink by £1,560,000; whilst grain and flour 
have risen by three and three-quarter million pounds ; meat, 
including articles intended for food, by two and a half 
million pounds, and non-dutiable articles of drink by 
£,2,175,000. Last year we imported articles of food and 
drink to the value in all of £228,000,000. 

The total outlay upon meat, both live and dead, was 
£,59.398,000, or more than two and a quarter million 
pounds more than in rg02. Of fresh beef more than two- 
thirds came from the United States, and nearly all the re- 
maining one-third from Argentina. Of fresh mutton rather 
more than one-half came from New Zealand and one-third 
from Argentina. Of bacon, the total import last year was 
£,13,600,000, and as Mr. Chamberlain does not propose to 
tax this particular article of food, it is interesting to notice 
that £7.370,000 worth came from the United States, 
£.4,294,000 from Denmark, and £1,691,000 from Canada. 
We spent a million and a half pounds upon fresh pork, 
chiefly from Holland, the United States, and Belgium ; 
£245,000 on salted beef, mostly from the United States ; 
4,319,000 on salt pork, also chiefly from the United States, 
and £724,000 upon rabbits, chiefly from Australasia and 
Belgium. 

I:ggs established a record. ‘They rose to £6,617,000, 
or a million pounds in excess of the figure of rg01. It is 
curious that the largest source of supply is Russia (which 
seut £1,866,000 worth), followed closely by Denmark. Our 
imports of butter also reached the maximum hitherto 
attained, being only a little less than twenty-one million 
pounds in value. Nearly half of this, or nine and a half 
millions, came from Denmark (New Zealand sent 114 mil- 
lions). Canada heads the list in the supply of cheese with 

£4:820,000 out of £7,05 4,000. 

The wheat supply from abroad continues to increase. 
Last year’s amount rose from 81,000,000 cwt. in 1902 to 
88,000,000 cwt., and the value increased from 27 to nearly 
30 millions sterling. ‘The supply from the United States 
declined somewhat; it was 24,000,000 cwt., as against 
43,000,000 cwt. in the preceding year. On the other hand, 
the supplies from Russia were more than double, and rose 
from 6,540,000 cwt. to over 17,000,000 cwt., and the quan- 
tities received from Argentina increased from 4,000,000 to 
14,000,000 cwt. The British East Indies also came 
to the rescue, and sent us over 17,000,000 cwt., 
as against 9,000,000 cwt. in the previous twelve months. 
Canada, on the other hand, only increased from 9,500,000 
to 10,800,000. In the case of flour £7,500,000 worth out 
of £9,750,000 came from the United States. The wheat 
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ligures Clearly contain a serious warning to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his friends, though it is doubtful if they will take 
notice of it. ‘They illustrate the extreme importance of 
doing nothing whatever which would tend in any way to limit 
the area of supply on which we can draw, in the event of a 
diminution of the quantities obtainable from any one par- 
ticular country. 

In the second group of imports of articles, mainly un- 
manufactured, the increase was chiefly in cotton, which 
rose by £3,750,000, and wood and timber, which rose by 
nearly £ 2,000,000. Wool advanced £600,000 and metal- 
lic ores, not iron, £500,000; and the miscellaneous class 
£843,000. On the other hand, there was a fall in iron ore, 
in oil, seeds and nuts, and in hides and skins, and a very 
large fall (of £1,500,000) in the group made up of such 
textile materials as flax, hemp, jute, and silk. 

In the third group articles wholely or mainly manufac- 
tured, iron and steel and the manufactures thereof, in- 
creased £750,000. Cotton yarns and textiles increased 
£1.368,000° and miscellaneous Z£1,500,000. On the 
other hand, there was a fall in cutlery and hardware, in 
machinery, in chemicals, and in metals and manufactures not 
of iron and steel. A word of warning is necessary to those 
who use only the summary tables. | They appear to show 
an enormous increase of nearly £3,000.000 in the import 
of apparel. But a reference to the subsequent detailed 
tables shows that this large increase is only apparent, and is 
the result of a new classification made for the first time only 
in 1903. 

When we turn to the export tables it is necessary first 
to distinguish between the two groups of exports, the British 
and Irish produce and the foreign and Colonial produce. 


We give the figures for the last three years : 
British and Irish Foreign and Colonial 


Year. Exports. Exports. 
1901 os £280,022,376 £67,841 ,892 
1902 i 283,423,966 65,814,813 
1903 ss 290,890.281 69,557,035 


So that between 1901 and 1903 British exports increased 
£10,868,000. Mr. Balfour objects to including machinery 
and new ships in our exports. If we take these out, in 1901 
and 1903 the result is still more favourable, for our other 
exports have increased £ 13,500,000. Of the increase be- 
tween 1902 and 1903 in the exports of British and Irish 
produce of £7,466,315, practically the whole is in articles 
entirely or mainly manufactured. The export of articles of 
food, drink, and tobacco has decreased £750,000 ; and the 
export of raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
has increased by rather more than a corresponding amount. 
But the export of manufactured goods has risen by 
4£7:354:420, and it is remarkable that this improvement is 
not confined to one particular branch of industry. All the 
sixteen groups into which the Board of Trade divides our 
exports of manufactured goods show an increase with one 
exception, and that exception is telegraphic cables and 
apparatus—an industry whose exports are sure to fluctuate 
very considerably from time to time. 

We give below the figures for a number of those indus- 
tries which according to Mr. Chamberlain are most threa- 
tened : 


Iron and Steel Manufactures. 
1901 ees a hes millions 


1902 = one -. 288 ” 
1903 - -- 30°4 ” 
Machinery and Mill Work. 
1901 ~ he 8 millions 
1902 ue “en oe Ian * 
1903 a an i« oe ” 
Cutlery and Hardware. 
1901 oes aaa .. £4,175,000 
1902 ae a ... 4.384.000 
1903 =r na ... 4,636,000 
Cotton, Yarn, and Textiles. 
1901 “an ne .-- £73,685,000 
1902 nee és .«» 72,458,000 
1903 jie ... 73,626,000 


(These figures are re remark able in view of the great difficulties 
which the cotton industry has encountered in the past year. 
owing to the shortage of raw material.) 


Glass Manufactures. 


1901 Det 
1902 a Ko aga 1,098,000 
1903 i aah: Poe 1,102,000 


Chemicals. 
1901 a ee és £10,963,000 
1902 ons aa poe 11,559,000 
1903 _ es - 12,079,000 
Refined Sugar and Candy. 
1901 sas ws eve £350,000 
1902 a wae ‘a 399,000 
1903 ooo “a oe 615,000 


So much has been said about the decline of the woollen 
industry that the figures deserve careful attention. The ex- 
ports were £21,691,000 in 1901; £23,308,000 in 1902, 
£25-387,000 in 1903, and this progress is not due to the 
increase in the price of raw material. ‘The advance in the 
exports has been both in value and in quantity. The fol- 
lowing are the figures for manufactured goods : 

1901. 1902, 1903. 
Woollen tissues in million yards oo. 6 .. GTi... DT 


Worsted tissues in million yards 93°9 ... 102°6 ... 1064 
Carpets in million yards ‘ 7 . oe 87 
Blankets in thousand pairs. 779 785 ... 790 
Plushes, wool and mohair, in 1,000 yds. 94°55 ... 628 ... 115°9 
Flannel in million yards... - a Be une CO un Oe 
Woollen yarns in million y ards — ee oe 
Worsted yarn in million ibs. ... « 473 ... 514 ... 578 


In woollen manufactures there is a marked increase to 
the United States, and this in spite of the tariffs. The 
export of woollen tissue to that country has advanced from 
1.4 million yards in 1901 to 1.8 million yards in 1903 ; wor- 
sted tissues from 21,000,000 yards in 1901 to 26,000,000 
yards in 1903; and carpets from 198,000 yards in 1901 to 
352,000 yards last year. 

We have never agreed with those people who regard ex- 
port trade as the sole test of a nation’s industrial prosperity. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, has accepted that test as the 
only one which can be applied, and in the statistics of 
British trade of last year there is no evidence of any kind 
of decay. But, on the other hand, there is abundant evi- 
dence that we are maintaining and improving our position 
in spite of all the difficulties with which we are surrounded, 
and it is perfectly clear that we are quite capable of facing 
and overcoming these difficulties so long as we are not ham- 
pered by the policy which Mr. Chamberlain is endeavouring 
to force upon the country. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 





Several correspondents ask what information is avail- 
able to enable an opinion to be formed respecting the 
amov:.t of unemployment in various countries. No exact 
comparison is possible owing to the different methods 
adopted of estimating the number of unemployed work- 
men. With regard to Great Britain, however, the Labour 
Gazelle publishes monthly a statement based on returns 
fiom all the trades unions, according to which the rate of 
unemployment during the past twelve years has been as 
follows : 


1892 eas 6:3 1898 30 
1893... 75 1899 2°4 
1894 ee 69 1900 ive < oe 
1895 58 1901 va « Oe 
1896 aS . 34 1902 ia .. 44 
1897 in . 1903 (11 months) 49 





In the best times the number of men unemployed is never 
less than 2% per cent. from such causes as illness, strikes, 
lock-outs, stress of weather, etc.; 2% per cent. means 
about a week ima year. In recent years our trade unions 
have got very near to this irreducible minimum. In Ger- 
many, although the country is slowly recovering from the 
effects of the acute depression which set in in 1900, it is 
stated in a recent issue of the Berlin Borsen-Zeitung that 
for every 100 vacant situations in November there were no 
fewer than 174 applicants, and in the previous November 
no fewer than 219. Although, says this leading com- 


mercial journal, November was better than in the two pre- 
vious years, yet it still lags far behind the condition of 


things in 1899 and 1g00. 


In France the returns issued by 
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the Labour Department show the following percentage of 
unemployed amongst the members of the unions: 


1895 ess oe 66 1899 oss 6'5 
1896 hed ee 1900 ove 7:0 
1897 ne a, 1901 77 
1898 ons os Fe 1902 9:0 


The rate of non-employment there is still rising, for it has 
ir reased from 11 per cent. in November, 1902, to 12 per 
cent. in November last, and in the building and textile 
trades the slackness is especially marked. In the United 
States, says the Bérsen-Zeitung, the syndicated industries, 
in consequence of the diminishing demand for commodi- 
ties in all departments, have been compelled either to re- 
strict operations or to entirely close. “Unemployment is 
increasing in the centres of industry, chiefly in the iron and 
steel trades. Unemployment would already have assumed 
greater proportions if numerous foreigners who had be- 
come workless had not immediately resolved to emigrate 
to their native country. This return flood of emigration 
from America to the continent is so marked that the 
shipping lines are doing exceptional business in this class 
of traffic.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BRITISH CEMENT TO AUSTRALIA. 

A Paignton correspondent calls attention to some 
remarks in the Western Morning News respecting a speech 
by Mr. Ellis, the chairman of the Government Party in 
North Island, New Zealand, who is said to be “doing 
good service in the Mid-Devon division.” Mr. Ellis, who 
is apparently desirous of showing the electors how 
anxious the colonies are to increase their trade with the 
mother country, told his audience that “ before the New 
South Wales Tariff was imposed a German firm got a con- 
tract for supplying cement to the Public Werks Depart- 
ment at 12s. 3d. a barrel, but under the new Federal 
Tariff cement works were established near Mudgee, giving 
employment to 700 men, who are now producing at ros. gd. 
per barrel.” This is a curious example of a double-edged 
Protectionist argument. In his anxiety to prove that a 
protective tariff means prosperity to the colonies, Mr. 
Ellis loses sight of his argument that the colonies are 
anxious to benefit British trade. |The consumption of 
British cement in Australia has fallen off rapidly during 
recent years, as the following figures for the first eleven 
months of 1901, 1902, 1903 show: 


1901. 1902, 1903. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
24,298 18,089 15,995 


Mr. Ellis will find it difficult to show that the colonial 
Protectionist policy is at the same time encouraging infant 
industries and encouraging British trade. 


EMIGRATION AND PROTECTSION. 

A Bristol correspondent writes drawing attention to the 
coniention that emigration is heavier from the United King- 
dom than from Protectionist countries. The fact is that 
no complete statement of the volume of emigration from 
the respective European countries over a series of vears is 
available. But the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration for the past fiscal year con- 
tains some very striking figures, showing that while 28,451 
English-speaking people were landed, there were 71,782 
German-speaking immigrants and 196,117 Italians. Of 
the total immigration of 857,046 no less than 572,726, or 
more than two-thirds, were from the three Protectionist 
countries of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia. Again, of 
the total of 203,689 coming from Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, the United King- 
dom, and Norway and Sweden only 28,451 were English 
speaking. The returns just issued with regard to the 
port of Bremen, the headquarters of the North German 
Lloyd, show that since 1897 the volume of emigration has 
steadily increased : 





1897 ... 38,980 ... 1901 110,606 
1898—Cti‘(i‘(‘(:;‘«‘éa‘ (‘SWB 1902 143,329 
1899... 86,072... 1903 175,320 


1900... 95,961 . 
Only a small proportion of these are German emigrants, 
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but it is significant that during the last few years the stream 
of German emigration from Bremen has doubled, thus: 
1899, 8,988 ; 1902, 13,960; 1903, 16,639. 





A GERMAN MINER ON ENGLISH 
WAGES. 


Under the tide, “How the English Workman Lives,” a 
German coal-miner (Ernst Diickershoff) wrote some little 
time ago a small book which is now republished by Messrs. 
P. S. King and Co. Herr Diickershoff, having made him- 
self obnoxious to the police in Germany by his activity in 
the Social Democratic movement, was compelled to seek 
work in England. Describing his experiences among the 
Northumberland miners he says: 

In my opinion, the workman makes and maintains a home 
more easily in England than in Germany. Of the latter 
country I can of course only speak from experiences in the 
lignite districts. Where the pits are at a distance from the 
towns, rents are low, and everyone has some land. For 
almost every workman likes a bit of ground where he may 
grow his own fruit. 

It might be thought that a Cerman workman ought to Le 
able, with diligence, to save a little. But, on the other hand, 
where living is cheap, wages are low. If the workman goes 
nearer the town, where wages are higher, he finds 
rent and provisions are higher, too; and if he 
wants to rent a piece of ground, the owner cannot 
put too high a price upon it. I have tried in every 
way to effect some saving, but to no purpose. Wages are 
depressed through the influx of outside labour, and the 
workman simply wastes his energies. My monthly average 
in Germany was eighty marks (£3 18s. 4d.). Here I re- 
ceived during 1895, according to the colliery books, £77 
11s. 7d. It must be admitted, however, that I was favoured, 
because I had to fetch my wife and four children out of 
Germany. 

I know well that I can make something out of two years’ 
work here, for saving is easy to a German where it is 
hard to an Englishman, because the latter makes more de- 
mand upon life. The chief advantage of all is the cheap- 
ness of flour. If everything else is wanting, at least one 
can always get bread. 

A miner’s meals are much as follows: He gets up about 
eight o’clock, and breakfasts on bacon or brawn, with a 
couple of eggs, and bread and tea. He takes a couple of 
slices of bread and meat or cheese with him to the p't. 
On his finishing the shift at four o’clock, he has meat and 
pudding, or soup and eggs or meat, and for supper bread 
and cheese or meat, with tea, the kind of meat always 
changing. 

Though the Englishman has not much furniture, yet he 
knows how to give his apartment an air of comfort anl 
prosperity. Their spare time impels them to contrive things 
to smarten their homes. What I have related is true. Every 
German who has settled here will confirm it. I have talked 
over the subject with many Germans round about and have 
often received the answer, ‘“‘Germany is all very well if 
one has English money to spend in it.” 

A Northumbrian workman’s yearly income is much higher 
than in Germany, and living expenses are lower. Wheat 
flour costs from tenpence to eighteenpence the stone of 
14 lb. Every family does its own baking. I with my wife 
and four children use two stone of flour a week, at a shil- 
ling the stone, for bread. Three of the children go to 
school, and consume a great deal. Beef varies very much 
in price. The best pieces, cut in thin slices, cost eight- 
pence a pound; the inferior pieces range down to 34. 
The best pork, and pickled pork, is sixpence, and inferior 
pieces 314d. to fivepence a pound. Fresh eggs are two- 
pence to threepence each; pudding eggs cost the same es 
in Germany; while fresh vegetables and potatoes are 
dearer. Milk is threepence a quart. Clothes cost the same 
as in Germany, except some kinds of working clothes. Thus, 
what is called “‘ English leather,” such as masons wear, 1s 
very cheap; trousers can be bought of it for five shillings 
which would cost ten in Germany. 

Generally speaking, the condition of the labourer is 
better, and necessaries are cheaper, than in Germany. No 
German who is in work here has any longing to return. _ 

Again, with regard to house accommodation, the work- 
man is better off in England. I have been impressed by 
the contrast with Germany. Many colliery and factory 
proprietors own dwellings which are let to their employees 
rent free. When a pitman does not live in one of these 
houses an allowance is made lim for rent, and he is sup- 
plied with fuel gratis. 








A PREMATURE SCARE.—The “amping” of American steel 
bars into Swansea does not appear to have plunged the district 
into poverty and ruin as predicted. On the contrary, the steel 
works under notice to their men to shut down resumed op-:., 
tions again on Monday. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNEsDAY, January 6.—Mr. Watson, Labour leader in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, says that while favourable to 
preferential trade, it is not necessary for Mr. Chamberlain to 
come to Australia to help them to make up their minds. In 
any case, he was jealous of the independence of Australia in 
political questioas. 

A Coventry correspondent having asked Mr. Chamberlain 
whether Labour is to be represented on the Tariff Commis- 
sion, receives a reply stating that the Commissioners will pre- 
pare a sketch tariff which will be submitted to the working 
men for approval. A Labour leader was invited to join, but 
was unable to find time. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, says he does not think it likely 
that the General Election will take place soon. There 1s 
grave reason to believe that the trades of the country are not 
holding their own. 

Sir Charles Dilke says that Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion of 
a trade arrangement with the colonies checking any policy of 
colonial protection against ourselves has been repudiated by 
the Colonial Government and Opposition. 

Sir Frederick Pollcck, in reply to a challenge from the 
Times to Liberal-Unionists to announce their adhesion io 
a broad and comprehensive Imperial policy, announces his 
adhesion to such a policy, “the policy of Free Trade, made 
not in Germany nor in America, but in Great Britain, by Bri- 
tish thinkers and British statesmen. Whoever is not 
for Free Trade is for Protection; and Protection, not Home 
Rule, is now the pressing danger to these Kingdoms and the 
British Empire.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George, at the New Reform Club, says that if 
the question is fought as it ought to be, the colonies will be 
for Free Trade long before Great Britzin will be Protectionist. 

The Executive Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association issues a declaration of policy favouring a revision 
of the Canadian tariff, ‘‘in order that manufacturing in 
Canada may keep pace with the changed conditions and the 
needs of our market; and in order that capital and labour in 
Canada may be properly protected from the specialised +nd 
heavily-protected industries of foreign countries which use 
the Canadian market as their dumping ground.” 

The Ealing Division Conservative Association refuses to 
support Lord George Hamilton unless he recedes from his 
present position with regard to the fiscal question. 

Mr. Winston Churchill writes to the Oldham Conservative 
Association defining his attitude, and declaring his unqualified 
hostility to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Mr. C. J. Murray, Unionist member for Coventry, refuses 
to come forward again on the ground that he is opposed both 
to Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s policies. 

"RIDAY, January 8.—The Mid-Devon by-election results in a 
great Free Trade victory: Eve (L), 5,034; Harrison ((€), 
35558; majority, 1,476. As compared with the election in 
1900, the Liberal poll increased 547, while the Conservative 
total fell by 158. 

Sir J. Dickson-Poynder is rejected by the Chippenham Con- 
servative Association, and a rival candidate selected. 

SATURDAY, January 9.—Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Hawarden 
says that in the event of Protection farmers would pay more 
for everything they use on their farms as well as for ‘heir 
clothes, furniture, and so forth, while in their own industry 
they would get nothing. 

Sir A. Harrison, the defeated Conservative candidate fer 
Mid-Devon, says the appearance of the Tariff Reform Leayue 
in the division must have had the effect of reducing the Con- 
servative vote. 

Mr. J. H. Tritton, President of the Institute of Bankers, 
speaking at Great Leighs, says Protection would nourish and 
cherish industries which are not so well done in one country 
as in others, and would therefore be a very wasteful method 
of employing labour. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, ex-Democratic candidate for the Unit2d 
States Presidency, saya the speeches he heard in England b; 
Mr. Chamberlain and others only increased his faith in Free 
Trade. 

Monpay, January 11.—A correspondence is published between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. These show 
that the Duke, as president of the Liberal Unionist Agssocia- 
tion, had proposed terms to Mr. Chamberlain—terms which 
are not disclosed—in the direction of restricting the fiscal 
partisanship of the association. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
concur, and the Duke thereupon proposed the dissolution cf 
the organisation. At that process he is willing to assist, bit 
if it be proposed to split the organisation into sections he 
wiil have no alternative save to resign. Mr. Chamberlain 
does not think dissolution necessary, and he promises on 
his own responsibility to summon a general meeting of the 
organisation. 

Monpbay, November 11.—Sir Charles Dilke at Chesterfield says 
that when the Government asked France for the open door 
in Morocco she naturally replied that the demand was a little 
at variance with our proposed Protection policy. She was 
prepared to give us the open door in Morocco provided we 
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did nothing to discourage the importation of French food 
into England. 

Mr. Brodrick at Guildford says that in his cooler moments 
he might admit that while Free Trade might not have pro- 
duced all the good or all the evil attributed to it, yet that 
Protection might not prove so complete a panacea as many 
supposed. 

Sir E. Grey at Alnwick says that under Protection workmen 
will have lower wages and more to pay for their living, ut 
the farmer would lose more than he would gain. 

Mr. Balfour at Manchester advises the Unionist Party to 
proceed with caution, and not in a rush of enthusiasm and 
lofty, but probably mistaken, incpiration effect a change which 
would not stand the test of time. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the Birmingham Jewellers’ dinner sa;s 
that to continue our present fiscal policy is to live in a fool’s 
paradise. 

TueEspay, January 12.—Sir H. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, main- 
tains in opposition to Mr. Balfour that the terms Free Trale 
and Protection mean exactly the same to-day as they did 
sixty years ago. 


How AMERICAN BOOTS ARE BEING OusTED.—Mr. J. N. 
McCunn, the U.S. Consul at Dunfermline, says: ‘ While 
American boots and shoes are as popular as ever, and continue 
to hold the prominent place gained in the British market, it is 
likely to be but a question of time when the imports of boots 
and shoes from the Unzted States must necessarily fall off, a 
British manufacturers are now t: ning out a class of boots and 
shoes in style, finish, and quality like American-made boots and 
shoes. Retail boot shops even in the smaller towns are adver- 
tising boots made to order on American lasts. The new 
machinery and American lasts, which the British manufac- 
turers were once so slow to adopt, are now enabling them to 
turn out an easy-fitting ready-made boot, ‘in a variety of sizes, 
that in every way satisfies the wants of the trade.” 

A TAX ON our IRON INDUstTRY.—Mining royalties in England 
amount to a tax on our iron industry as compared with the 
nominal royalties in Continental countries, as the following 
figures show: 


France. Germany. England. 


Pig iron, perton ... 8d. ... 6d. 4s. 6d. 
Ship-plates ,, Ba. Bd. 2. BM os Se Oe. 
Steel rails ., Bee. ««c Gee or Se Ge 


CANADIAN COMPETITION IN THE TRON TRADE.—The first cargo 
of Canadian pig iron from Cape Breton that has reached thas 
country for some time has just arrived at Glasgow. The ehip- 
ment apparently marks the setting in of a decline in the Ameri- 
can and Canadian iron consumption. No shipments of Cana- 
dan iron have arrived for almost two years, owing to ihe fact 
that the Canadian ironmasters were enabled to secure better 
prices at home and in the American markets. 


NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late LorpD FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary o1 
the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHOMLEy, 


5s. net. Orders will be accepled now. 


* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
5s. 6d. Post Free. 


* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 


ihe “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may te obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would te 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through ihe literature 
being returned owing to removals, 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to te informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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